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The second issue of Blackheart has changed a lot since we first sent out 
submission requests almost two years ago . At that time we came upon the idea 
of an issue focused on writings of black gay men who are, or have been, in- 
carcerated. Most of us know someone, either a relative, friend, or acquaint- 
ance, who has spent some time in jail. The fact is that one out of four black 
men in America spend some part of their lives in jail or prison. One out of 
every four black men— that’s black gay/straight/young/old/ugly/pretty/stupid 
/smart men— in America. It’s not often that we hear from any of these men, 
especially the self-identified gay men in prison. We all know what it’s like to 
be black and gay on the “outside”; each of our individual experiences informs 
us. Blackheart was created to document that experience and those particular 
visions. However, not many of us on the outside know what life is like inside 
prison. It was with the hope of sharing and documenting the dreams, experi- 
ences and issues of those inside that we sent out that first submission request. 
We had anticipated receiving poems, prose pieces, and artwork, and we did re- 
ceive a few of those; most, if not all, of what we received were desparate pleas 
for human contact in any form-requests for information, reading material, 
pen-pals, legal help. We sent out a second submission request, hoping to get 
more actual pieces of writing. More of the same kind of reply came back. 

Most of what we know about prison life for black gays comes from gay 
publications, like Gay Community News, which have long been involved with 
prisoners and have been able, over time, to encourage and develop incarcer- 
ated writers. Prison life for gays is neither the constant orgy nor the constant 
occurence of rape that much of the gay and straight media paints it to be. De- 
pending on the prison (minimum, medium, maximum security) and its lo- 
cation, a number of different situations are possible. In some prisons, gays are 
victimized and sexually harassed; in others it’s possible for two men to be lov- 
ers and for this to be quietly condoned by the authorities. In some places 
coming out is a possibility, while in others it would place your life in danger. 
From the material that we received, it’s possible for us to make only one gen- 
eral statement: for most black gay prisoners, incredible loneliness and isola- 
tion is the rule. 

Many of us black gay men find ourselves in prisons of our own making. 
Too often we tacitly allow others to define us and our issues. The threat and 
fear of imprisonment acts as another kind of invisible prison, exerting a subtle 
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and constant controlling force in all our lives. For one out of four black men, 
the influence is not at all subtle. This very real fear encourages us to limit our 
movement in the world, encourages us to stay in our place. The writings in 
this journal are presented in the hope that they will help us to better recog- 
nize this control and provide encouragement for us in claiming the world as 
our own, creating spaces and institutions of our own, and in not staying in 
our place.. 

The Blackheart Collective 



KENYATTA OMBAKA BAKI 


GREETINGS HUMANITY 

Are you still there or are you cowering behind your barred doors from 
the abused people that you have hidden behind the cement walls and steel 
bars, and forgotten? Can you stand to see beyond the walls that you have 
built and readily pay taxes to build higher? 

Did you know that your taxes are being used to create people who will 
keep you in fear? Of course you didn’t know that. You are helping breed 
anti-social people who are bitter and disillusioned with laws that you pride 
yourself in having legislated. When was the last time you paid a visit to the 
people behind bars just for a friendly chat? 

You should know that at present this is possible, but I can’t say the same 
about the future. In the future, prisons may be full of people who may never 
be able to go home because of the psychological abuse they’ve had to endure. 
There’s no one leaving here who will not carry a scar that has been physically, 
psychologically or spiritually placed there. 

People in prison are not being rehabilitated. If they were there wouldn’t 
be the call for more prisons to be built with your hard-earned dollars. 

Who would employ those whose jobs are to maintain prison order? Who 
would hire those who regularly and consistently issue abuse both psychologi- 
cally and physically? Where is their place in civil society? Who will employ 
the abusers or the abused? 

You have been told not to trust or listen to the words of a person that 
you have put away behind bars. Do you think that you could talk to a person 
behind bars who had not been preselected by the warden? Do you really be- 
lieve that a mad monster sits behind this typewriter reaching out to communi- 
cate with the humanity that remains out there? I’m sure that if humanity in 
its wholeness and goodness still existed it would not allow the minds behind 
these walls to be scarred, to die. 

It’s shameful how civic groups visit this place, leave and make their re- 
ports about a prison which they never really saw. Now if you are under the 
impression that prisons are buildings painted a lively color, then you don’t 
get beyond stop. If you think prisons are what the officials point out to you 
then you were looking the other way when I was calling out to you with my 
arms flailing. But then again, it’s hard to see through walls or into a dark pit. 

Do you know what a dark pit of despair is? I don’t see why you don’t 
know because if they take the time to teach it in this place then surely it’s 
taught on the outside. Or is it illegal to be taught in the open? Have you ever 
been taught to go crazy? Have you ever sat helplessly by and watched the 
minds of people bent-twisted— drugged— to imbalance? I have. And you 
know what that has told me is that you are losing your humanity and I must 
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watch it roll into a place of blindness and intolerance. 

But don’t get me wrong. There are some here to be cautious of, due to 
the physical and psychological abuse they have survived. What would happen 
to your life if all your control were taken away and you suffered abuse at the 
whim of someone? You wouldn’t stand for it and would be abused even more. 

Tears are about to run out in this place. And from the looks of things- 
the only ones that will have a few tears left will be the ones that can’t com- 
municate because they haven’t found their minds. So the rest will continue to 
wail since they have no other way to communicate with you. 


HALF A SMILE (Take it to the top) 

I have been taken away from you, my family. I have been denied the right 
of all humanity-to watch my tree grow. They are trying to force my feelings 
into a “mettaloid” of being and I find myself searching for a smile in the mir- 
ror. Trying to teach myself the way to smile, how a smile should cross the 
face. 

Around me, people are wearing masks. Some remove them during visiting 
time. But I can’t seem to get mine off. My mask causes visitors feelings of guilt 
which they hide from their expressions. 

Is it my depression that oppresses them or is it the half mask I know they 
show to me? Their observing silence tells me that it isn’t their fault that I 
have been hidden from life . Just as their observing eyes tell me that I am look- 
ing healthy and at least they know where I am. 

But do they? Do they really truly know? Do they know that I am in the 
hands of those who play god whenever they see fit? And that these dema- 
gogues possess a legal machine that would tie a noose around the hole which 
shines light on those who search to tell the truth about what is happening 
here. Do they know why I dread the moment when they will leave me be- 
hind? Do they know why I won’t lie to them with a “I’m happy here” smile? 

I think not! They really don’t know. They pay taxes not to know. They 
vote not to know. Their taxes and votes constitute a mask that in turn causes 
me to wear one even to be one. 

Lastly, what none of them knows is that a mischievous smile is a half 
smile that paints the white house blue. 
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BL ACKHE ART 2s THE PRISON ISSUE 


Poetry 


B. NIA NGULU 


“GUARDIANS OF THE FLUTES” 

we named our cellblock 
“the East Bay” 

(of Melanesia) 
and we named ourselves 
“the Siwans” 

and the prison guards didn’t know nothing 
about Black-sexual anthropology 

“CHANEL”/ 76! 

dressed exactly like me in 
yes no 

JL rugged workshirt 

_JL steel-toed workboot 

_x_ mustache/beard 

and 

_x_ Levi pant 

and ’sniffin’ cause i am not wearin’ 

_x_ de - o - do - rant 

WHAT IT SAID!/(SARTORIAL SPLENDORS) 

front row/off center 
impeccably dressed (and redressed) 
grey suit/e d 

Black tied right/down to white shirt 

the Black boot(i)ed drummer 
s(c)ent him 

and he was visibly torn as’under 
discovering that he wanted to / but could not de-cipher 

“what it said(!)” 
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STEREOTYPICALLY YOURS! 


we were sweaty 
we were greasy 
we were funky 

it all over our lazy Black asses 
still locked together totally shiftless 
we had shuffled 

(our sexual consciousness like decks of ‘coon-can’ cards) 
big bare feat having Trashed the “perma/priss” creases 
of the white cotton ‘sheet 
we did roll our i’s back 
we did grin wide- 

open to each other and to’gether’ say 
“Yas, SUH!” 
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NORMAN BOSTON 


A MAN ALONE 


I am just me, 

A man (alone) 

Doing the best I Can 
in a land, 

Fit only for the strong. 

The code is, 

Life don’t come easy, 

Living is sometimes hell, 

But as a man (alone) 

I must remain strong. 

Just being me, 

A man (alone), 

Just living and doing the best I can. 
Life carries on, 

So must I. 

No matter what comes 
I must remain strong 
Because being a man 
Is being strong 
and sometimes 
Being a man (alone). 


I wrote this two weeks after I was stabbed 
for little or no reason besides being here 
in prison and rebelling against my confine- 
ment. 


A STAR 


I bet you didn’t know, 
that I suffer (also) 
that I feel pain, 

have known humiliation, sadness, sorrows, 

that I strive to move forward 

seek knowledge, wisdom and understanding. 

Yet, sometimes I fail 

because failing’s a part of living 

that, though I live, 

“shine,” as all stars do, 
it’s only because 
I’m just me. 

And that’s what set me free, 
above and beyond most 
but, yet, 

when you look at it all 
“I’m just me.” 
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STEVIE D.L. BELLE 


DESTINY 


If i am here today 
where will i be tomorrow 

yesterday, there was laughter 
will there be a time, 
also for sorrow 

my birth was recorded by a flickering 
light 

so shall my demise, 

slip away in the night. 

pain, 

sorrow, 

hope, 

despair, 

love, 

fear, 

should i care, 

today! 

tomorrow? 

next week! 


D-E-S-T-I-N-Y 

My 

D-E-S-T-I-N-Y 


in a year 


is 


N 

E 


A 

R 
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DONALD WILSON 


DESTINY 

Let there be man. Let him be like me. 

Let them be tested/nothing worthwhile is free. 

Let there be those who stand. Let there be those who fall. 
Let them be free to choose and that is all. 


JOE L. PATTERSON 


SHARING 

Some share their lives with all they meet 
alone life’s thoroughfare, 
a smile. . .and. . .a silence sweet, 
these are the joys they share. 

Some close their eyes along the road 
while others hold their ears, 
and there are quick and thoughtless words 
that transform smiles to tears. 


BOBBY R. LYONS 


UNTITLED 

I am I, do not change me, condemn me, nor put me down. Accept me for what 
I am. No, you need not agree with me, but accept me for I am total in being. 

I have my faults, I have my guilts, but that is who I am— perfect I will 
never be. Allow me to be uninhibited; do not pressure me into feeling what 
I do not feel. Accept me when I am flying high as I have accepted you. Do 
not put me down nor make me feel unhappy about me. I am I and I like being 
what I am- Me!!! 
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ESSEX HEMPHILL 


FOREVER 


Even hope is a device. 


I will never come back. 

I’m sent below Earth 
to violate its intestines. 

The bosses teach me to steal 
but kill me when I do so for myself. 

I’m given a torch. A lantern. 

The rock I chip is as hard as my heart. 

My pick is loneliness, chipping, chipping. 

I will never come back to daylight. 

The lanterns make me loneliest of all. 

I need from my brother what I need from a woman. 

I will die, my lungs congested 

with filaments of power that don’t serve me. 

If I had a brick 
and fast legs. 

If I had a gun. 

If I were an army. 


SURRENDER IS TREASON 


I am a desperate man. 

I lock myself indoors at night. 

I know the streets 
will not be safe 
if I walk. 

I haven’t killed anyone 
or robbed anyone 
or used any violence. 

I am young enough 

and black enough to be accused. 

One lone soldier 

guards my soul in the valley. 

Satan watches that soldier. 
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Fear is the only grip 
I have on sanity. 

Fear of sirens 
screaming to shatter 
the night’s delicate testicles. 

Fear of bloody fangs. 

Fear of smoking guns. 

Fear of execution 
by a state which pushes me 
to the edge 
Like a crowd with pointed sticks, 
throwing rocks and bricks. 

When I fall I will not die. 

Only the promises I made as a citizen . 

I am no longer a clear thinking man. 

My citizenship has always been questionable. 
I hurt and ache and crave. 

I can’t cry. 

I can’t afford my addictions. 

I steal my weapons 
from a kitchen, a tool box. 

I kill in one blow. 

I make sharp things 
out of things I Find on the streets — 
old umbrellas, loose tongues, 
limbs of trees I sharpen into knives. 

I’m a lean man, a man of color. 

I waste the meaning of foolishness like seed. 
My youth is against me and for me. 

It can make me a profit or a criminal. 

I could sell myself but 
I don’t want to compromise anymore. 

I don’t want to sleep anymore. 

I don’t want to beg, but I have begged. 

I don’t want sympathy — 

there is no ego left to appreciate it. 

I don’t believe anymore. 

I don’t want to rape. 

I don’t want to kill. 

I don’t want to lie. 

I don’t want to cheat or steal. 

I don’t want to spill blood, but if I must. . . 

I don’t want to run, but if I must. . . . 
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Satan watches like a vulture. 

I am fucking the Angel of Death. 

I don’t dream because dreams make me hungry. 
I am young enough, Black enough 
to be shot on sight, questioned later. 

I am a son. My life is a hunter’s season. 

Dark men, men of color 
must always be alert. 

Surprise is life costing. 

Surrender is treason. 


IF HIS NAME WERE MANDINGO, WOULD YOU NOTICE? 

He speaks good damn English to me. 

I’m his brother, Carver. 

He doesn’t speak that 
“dis” and “dat” bull 
I’ve seen quoted. 

Every word he speaks 
rings clear in my head. 

I don’t suppose you ever hear him clearly? 

You’re always seeking other things of him. 

His name isn’t important. 

It would be coincidence 

if he had a name, a heart, a mind. 

If he’s not hard-on then he’s hard-up, 
and either way you watch him. 

You want cross-over music. 

You want his pleasure in your bed 
without guilt or capture. 

You don’t notice many things about him. 

He doesn’t always wear a red ski cap, 
eat fried chicken or fuck like a jungle. 

He doesn’t always 
live with his mother 
or off the street 

or off some bitch as you assume. 

You appear to be concerned. 

You offer him twenty dollars 

telling him its cab fare 

and discharge him from your home. 

Your paths cross the next day. 
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You don’t acknowledge him. 

His seed dilutes in your blood stream. 

He doesn’t always 

dance well, 

but you won’t notice. 

To you, 
he’s only visible 
in the dark. 


AUSTIN ALEXIS 


MEET 


It is difficult for me 
To stop you on the street 
To say “hello” to you - 
Introduce myself. 

You’re nothing less than 
Breathtaking sound, a set of bells 
Chiming, wearing your smart 
Yellow t-shirt, 

(Cut off at the shoulders), 

And your white Indian slacks. 

Both you and the slacks are exotic. 

I wish that you ' d say 
“Hello” to me or at least 
Nod my was as if 
I’m worthy of you, because 
You are more than a poem. 

You’re a smile on the street, 

An absence of frowns. 

If I were to kill myself, 

I’d regret not having known you. 


DATE 


In your black car we sat 
Twenty feet apart. 

Only volts passed between us. 

You wouldn’t give me tenderness. 

I wouldn’t give you excitement. 

My seriousness stirred you to yarn. 

Your jokes coaxed me to quiettude. 

All in all, things weren’t perfect between us. 
O bully. You were mean, 

And I was neurotic. The usual. 

Why furious lightning when the problem was 
We just didn’t love or need each other? 

I, crouched in your vehicle, 
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Tried to extinguish the stomach-boiling storm 
By thinking of the day that we had stood 
Among my living room’s artificial plants 
And, naked, rocked in each other’s arms. 

But it was like the gentle 
Violence of an earthquake, that rocking. 
When it was over we wondered 
What the purpose was. 


AVOIDANCE 


You’re nice. 

I want to love you 

Because I’ve never been in love, 

And because you deserve to be loved. 

But I can’t feel anything for you. 

I can only love someone I haven’t met yet: 
Thirty-six, married, far away. 

What I want and what I would like to love 
Are people and things that escape me 
Like a cub scurrying under the bushes 
When I try to be friendly with it, 

Like the deer that flee 
At the tap of my footsteps. 

Whatever I want in Montreal 
Will flee to Washington, D.C. 

It will give up the flower beds of Canada 
For the marbly halls of the capitol. 

Maybe I give off radioactive fallout. 

Maybe my mind’s as evil as the C.I.A., 

And others sense danger. 

Even my dreams always evade me when I wake, 
My dreams that might help me find out 
What’s wrong with me. 


s- 


v 
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THE OFFICER’S WIFE 


You wanted to dominate me — 

Pin me down. 

I close my eyes and remember 
Us together in bed. 

I see your stern eyes 

And your face with its wrinkles; 

They etch you fierce heartbeat. 

I had nothing to give you, 

But you wanted me anyway. 

I held nothing from you, 

But you persisted, Mr. Equestrian, 

Riding me, your horse, 

Like General Lee waging a civil war. 

I have never understood 
And will never understand 
The cause of your apprehension, 

Won’t ever see the reason for your whip, 

Will never comprehend your pathological need 
For a slave. 


ISAAC GLEN SMITH 


UNIVERSAL SLEEP 

When your eyes close in sleep, you will not dream. 
The Force which rules in this sleep, is decay. 

No frills, no thrills, there’s no glitter or gleam. 

All thoughts of a future, you must delay. 

You run as far and as fast as you can, 

In your attempt to circumvent this rest. 

In time you’ll find, it was a useless plan, 
when a feeling of loss enters your breast. 

Feelings of love, well-being you can not keep. 
There’s no concern whether you’re big or small. 
The day will come, when you must face this sleep, 
And you cannot prolong, it’s knowing call. 

The sleep that comes, is from the universe, 

And eulogy is read, with a Bible verse. 


ALIVE IN HELL 


If death prevails, 

You can’t adjust. 

To live in hell, 

But try you must. 

Heeding the sign, 

And what it said. 

“Here you will find, 
The living dead.” 

Fire and brimestone, 
Things of the past. 

Bars on our home, 
Forever to last. 

Spirits are quelled; 

Within these cells. 
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YOUR WORTH 


To show your worth, 1 would have to have the knowledge of the 
Most renown astronomer and the skills of the most famous 
Fashion designer. 

Then I could take the Milky Way and create a pair of slippers 
For your feet. 


WAIT JUSTIFIED 

The words that I seek to express the things that I feel for you 
are close at hand. I feel them rushing towards the surface of my 
consciousness. If you would just extend me a bit more time, just 
enough time for them to follow their natural process, I’m sure 
you will agree, “The wait was justified.’’ 


MOMENT OF TRUTH 

Moistness forms in the palm of my hands, 

Sweat gathers upon my brow, which is creased in concentration. 
My legs become weak, 

A driness invades my throat, 

My knees began to tremble 
As I confront 
My moment of truth, 

CONTEMPLATING 
The appropriate lie to tell. 


LET ME SLEEP 

In which part of me does the dreams stop and reality begins? 

Where is the compassion and love that I have dreamed of for so long? 
Does it exist only in dreams? 

The selfishness and despair that I have dreamed of annihilating, or 
in the least, banishing from my existence, is ever-present. 

The caring and sharing of brothers is not to be found as I knew it 
would, when my dreams were fulfilled. 

Deceit and destruction of others, are the avenues you must choose if 
you desire to obtain anything from life. 

Overfed children with radiant smiles, are replaced by malnutrition 
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and tears. 

If this life as it is, if this is the world as it will be, 
LET ME SLEEP! ! ! ! 


THE RAIN SETS ME FREE 

Standing in my 6x8 cell, watching the rain come down. 

And I never will forget, that sweet and mellow sound. 

Often times I try to count, every drop of rain, 

As I hear them gently, resounding in my head. 

I move away from the bars, and lay down upon my bed, 

Then visions of my lost love ones, start dancing in my head. 

I throw away the chains that bind me, through the rain I am set free. 

The rains will be a means of escape, for eternity. 

I find myself with the ones I love, they gather around me close. 

I never make a distinction between them, of who I love the most. 
Everybody’s smiling, just like they used to smile before. 

Happiness walked in the room, when I walked through the door. 

My daughters asked me, “Daddy, why do you only come when it rains?” 
Then I looked into their eyes, I told my family, 

Of how I throw away my chains, and through the rain I am set free. 

I’ve told you once my precious ones, and I’ll tell you once again. 

“I’ll be back but now I must go, the rains’s about to end.” 

Now I’m back in my 6x8 cell, laying on my bed; 

I touch my face and feel the tears, I know my eyes are red. 

I search my mind for the rain, I can’t hear a single drop. 

I’m imprisoned once again, because the rain has stopped. 
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ISAAC JACKSON 


MICHAEL STEWART IS DEAD 

(Michael Stewart was brutally murdered by New York City transit policemen 
in the fall of 1983. His eyes were removed and destroyed illegally by the cor- 
oner's office to prevent justice from being brought to bear on the guilty trans- 
it policemen. Michael Stewart worked as a busboy in the Pyramid Club , a gay- 
owned and -operated club on Manhattan f s Lower East Side). 

on the number one/going downtown to the garage/two white cops / 
stan din’ in front of me/description of crimes and suspects/ 
blare out/of his box/offending my sense/if it was my radio/ 
i’d get a ticket. 

one sez to the other: wouldn’t it be funny if/when a call went out / 
the guy was sitting right in front of you/wouldn’t it be funny/ 
and easy to do/two against one/ two hands against a gun/ 
it could have been me. 

i waz living on the lower east side/a few blocks from the pyramid/ 
when i first noticed him/picking up the empty beer glasses/ 
pushing thru the mixed crowd/gay s/lesbians/straights/bridge & 
tunnel crowd/shoulder to shoulder w/east village artists/ 
thin dreads hanging into his eyes/i often commented to friends 
i might consider trimming my dreads like his/long in front/ 
short on the sides/like the black guy in/ 

The Thompson Twins/“Hush my baby. . .don’t you cry. . . 
we have one weapon in our defense/silence”/ 

at the fourteen street stop/on the 1 1 line/ 
doing my art in the sub ways/ drawing sketches/ 
influenced by graffiti art/left no marks on the walls/ 
any where/ working hard/sketching the State of Liberty/ 
leading the people/to some billboard Liberia/ 
i’m doing this sketch for the anti-gentrification show/ 
and this transit worker gets irate/and rips my painting/ 
to shreads/Miz Liberty to shreads/screams/yells/tears/ 
i walk away /and live to complain. 

I never knew his name before/i learned it by reading in the paper/ 
of the death of a young man/a young dread-locked graffiti artist/ 
in the custody of transit police/following an arrest. 
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Michael Stewart is dead/and wouldn’t it be funny/ if the 
suspect/waz already standing in front of you/and easy to do 
two against one/two hands against a gun/ 
it could have been me/this time i got away. 


v 
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BLACKHEART 2: THE PRISON ISSUE 

Essays 


ANTHONY Q. CRUSOR 

INVISIBLE AND VISIBLE 


PREFACE 

Most blacks were originally brought to America as prisoners, slaves in the 
first place, held captive against their will as prisoners. The primary concern of 
all prisoners in ‘gaining their freedom’. As America changed from a colony 
of England to the foremost Imperialistic power today, the forms of imprison- 
ment of blacks changed accordingly— but imprisoned we remain— in the ghet- 
to colonies, in poverty, in dependency, in jails and penitentiaries ’ 

SUNDIATA ACOLI 

The use of architecture as a systematic tool for oppression and power 
domination is a crucial piece in a larger puzzle of analyzing how we are “im- 
prisoned.” Plantations and prisons are vital institutions which have environ- 
mentally shaped our vision and mobility. Both are focused on the use of sys- 
temized “forced labor” and both are born out of a relationship between agri- 
cultural production vs. industrial production, rural vs urban environments. 
Black people’s history within the United States reflects a chronological move- 
ment from rural to urban, agricultural to industrial. 

The slave plantation was itself a form of mass prison where all Black peo- 
ple were subjected to life sentences. As a result, there were few Black people 
in penitentiaries during slavery. However, with the growth of the industrial 
North and the consequent migration of Black people to urban centers, prisons 
have become one form of “subsidized housing” encouraged and financially 
supported by government sources. 

Although the development of prison architecture first evolves in 17- 18th 
century Europe, its application as a necessary piece in the puzzle is validated 
by our inheritance of these institutions in later years to come. Prisons as 
we’ve come to know them are an outgrowth of power relationships which 
places the characteristics of power and domination in a physical setting. This 
notion of domination as it applies specifically to prisons historically evolved 
as a parallel phenomenon to European imperialism between the years 1600- 
1800. During these years the escalation of industrialization in Europe and the 
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United States defined the modes by which prison architecture would evolve 
to its present form. 

There are two qualitative thresholds in prison development. The first be- 
tween the years 1650-1800 which viewed the prisoner as a vagrant/bum gone 
astray from godly morals. The second period after 1800 which emphasized 
the efficiency of factory production and utilized these principles to create 
labor camps. Both periods of development center on notions of labor extrap- 
olation and simultaneously grow with the development of urban centers in 
the United States and Europe. 


THE PANOPTICAN 

The evolution of prisons during these years has many parallels with the 
transformation of European society from rural to urban, agricultural to in- 
dustrial. The industrial revolution brought upon a swelling of population 
growth to cities such as Paris and London. Growing numbers of “vagrants,” 
“prostitutes” and criminals-at-large in the streets forced the emergence of new 
attitudes toward labor and idleness. 

Houses of Correction for idles were created to function as institutions for 
housing, cleaning up, and clearing the streets of these people but also empha- 
sized a physical and mental harnessing of these peoples’ energy into produc- 
tive work. Bridewell Palace (London), a previous entertainment areana for 
Henry VIII in 1552 and transformed in 1557 to become a House of Correc- 
tion, is generally regarded as the first of such institutions. Penal legislation in 
England during the late 1500s made it obligatory for local justices to provide 
a house of correction in each of the justice’s respective areas. The emergence 
of the prison as an architectural necessity was becoming commonplace in 
mushrooming urban centers. 

Basically, Houses of Correction were not predesigned architectural forms, 
but instead were adaptations from other types of buildings. They were viewed 
not only as Houses of Correction, but also as “Houses of Industry.” In the 
words of Robin Evans (a contemporary English architect/historian) “the pun- 
ishment for idleness as given a new merchantile aim, to redeem the thriftless 
through the transforming power of work.” This idle labor was refocused on 
cleaning streets, or government contracted labor to local mills. 

Beatings, torture, and whippings were commonplace in these Houses of 
Correction as punishment for noncomformers. Piranesi’s carceri symbolically 
embellished the attitude of European ruling society towards idleness. Punish- 
ment was a cure for nonproductivity. 

A qualitative break in penal ideology and the architectural design of 
Houses of Correction did not occur until Jeremy Bentham’s design for the 
Panoptican in 1787. Unlike Piranesi’s engravings of torture and ruined land- 
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scaped prison scenes, Bentham refined the task of corrective training into a 
process by which those being corrected are physically removed from the direct 
“hands-on punishment” into one in which architecture handles this task and 
turns it into one of profit making. The Panoptican was a factory with a mo- 
nopoly of cheap labor protected ty the British state. This concept was seen as 
applicable to schools, hospitals, lunatic asylums, nurseries, and other societal 
institutions which required systematization of labor and large numbers of 
people. 

In Bentham’s writings on “Pauper Management” he refers to the concept 
of inspection as an ideological tool for corrective training. The major princi- 
ple of Panoptican design becomes that of producing a state of consciousness 
among the inmates that they are permanently visible, which in turn implies 
an automatic functioning of authority. Architecturally the power of inspec- 
tion places the prisoners on a circular ring facing a tower in which an inspec- 
tor spies upon prisoners. There is only one entrance to the building with a 
contracted roadway at the gate. The corners are rounded with no angles. 
Guards are placed at these corners along with a 13-foot wall placed in a cir- 
cumference around the building, distant enough to give a field of vision in 
which to see any prisoners trying to escape. Lighting principles were used to 
illuminate the cells in such a way as to make them more visible from the cen- 
tral tower. In the central tower lived the “master and his family,” who by 
their very presence contributed to the work of surveillance, but also ideologi- 
cally served the function of radiating positive moral standards. 

As an architectural machine for the extrapolation of labor, the Panopti- 
can design included foldaway beds in each cell so that looms, work benches 
and such could be profitably utilized during the day. As a larger system of 
factory production, the Panoptican principle disperses production into small 
clusters and is consequently limited in numbers by the relationship of visual 
contact between the central tower and the surrounding ring of cells. As a type 
of correctional facility within an ever mushrooming matrix of urban growth 
and industrial expansion, it is inefficient. 

John Howard, a British prison reformist of the late 18th century made 
high sheriff of Bedforshire county, embarked on visits to the prisons of ad- 
joining countries during the early 1780s. Architecturally, Howard acknow- 
ledged the Maison de Force outside of Ghent, Belgium as a great innovation. 
The architectural principles by which the Maison functioned segregated the 
functions of labor production and sleeping. At night the prisoners slept in 
cells and during the day they worked together in large work rooms. 

The advantage of the Ghent plan is twofold; labor can be regulated into 
factory production efficiency rooms similar to conditions outside of prison 
walls and the actual number of inmates can be increased through the use of 
dormitory -like corridors. The spiritual function of these buildings was ex- 
pressed on their facades, depressing by reason of their functions. Misery was 
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transmitted through terrifying inscriptions and sculptures of chains embedded 
into the entry gates. 

Around the early 1800s the United States was regarded as the leader of 
prison architectural design. Auburn, New York and the eastern penitentiary, 
Cherry Hill, New Jersey near Philadelphia are illustrations of American benev- 
olence and exalted policy. The cells had no outer windows. They received 
their light from an access gallery which in turn was a skylight from above. 
Auburn was built in 1816-25 on the principle of cells for the night, but for 
the day, common work rooms. 


PLANTATION MANSION 

The Plantation mansion of Tidewater, Virginia during the 18th century 
employed quite different means of extraoplating labor and handling its pris- 
oners. 

Historically, plantation development and expansion along with the ac- 
cumulation of African slaves first took place in the Tidewater area. Tobacco 
produced by slave labor on plantations became the determining factor in the 
continual territorial expansion of the Virginia colony. As a predominantly 
rural area, Tidewater supported the urbanization of England and New Eng- 
land through the exportation of crops. 

Plantations were, in effect, self-sufficient towns. All manufacturing and 
repairing necessary to the life of the inhabitants were carried out within its 
boundaries. Anything not produced on the plantation was purchased in Eng- 
land and delivered by ship to the plantation landing. Therefore, the planter’s 
house was always built in sight of water. It dominated the overall scene in the 
plantation area. 

The economy of the late 1600s in Tidewater was not one to encourage 
mansion building even if the planter had possessed the funds, they did not 
have the technical assistance to embark on building a pretentious house. The 
coming of the 18th century saw changes in the ecomony due to the matura- 
tion of the African slave trade. The possession of large numbers of slaves 
made possible the labor to contruct the famous colonial Tidewater Mansions 
which began to spring up around 1700. In the antebellum south the wealth of 
a planter was reflected in the number of slaves he owned and the consequent 
level of consumption made possible by slave labor. One rich planter with a 
great mansion and a reputation for high living and entertaining could impress 
an entire community and flaunt before its poorest members the ideal of plan- 
tation magnificence. 

The aspirations of the planter class and thus plantation architecture are 
embedded in the ecomonic imperatives of slavery. In the mansion architec- 
ture of Tidewater, Virginia the economic and ideological foundations of 
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American chattel slavery along with “master supremacy,” are reflected in 
the “plantation aesthetic.” 

Through an analysis of architectural aesthetics and styles on Virginia 
mansions, one can disdain the spatial arrangements of architectural forma- 
tions which enforce power relationships between slavemaster and slave labor. 
Stylistically, the evolution of Virginian mansions, from 1706-1776, reflected 
English adaptations of Palladian design. Thomas Waterman in his book, The 
Mansions of Virginia, categorizes the evolution of Tidewater architecture by 
correlating transitions in the minor flanking buildings (dependencies). Water- 
man describes. these periods as; 

1 . The Burlington Palladian, 1705-1750 

2. Palladian Monumental, 1750-1765 

3. Palladio’s Roman Country house, 1765-1776 

The completion of Monticello marked the end of what has been called 
Tidewater’s “Golden Age.” This era produced colonial Virginia’s finest speci- 
mens of domestic architecture. The aesthetic style of Monticello was adapted 
by the U.S. government and incorporated as the “federal style.” Thus, many 
of the UJS. government buildings came to be constructed in this aesthetic. 

The reality of slavery as an extremely violent means of labor extrapola- 
tion was ideological; contradictory to the so-called genteel nature of Tide- 
water planters. The arrangement and design of buildings had to include the in- 
corporation of slave circulation and activity. As mansion buildings became 
more elaborate, intricate patterns for slave circulation evolved. The conceal- 
ment of slaves and slave labor was an ideological and architectural cure for 
the violence that permeated. Therefore, the emphasis in evolvement of man- 
sion design historically eradicates slave presence while maintaining slave labor 
within it. 

The placement of dependencies in the Burlington style of the Governor’s 
Palace revealed the open circulation of slaves in and around the mansion. 
Most of the famous plantation mansions of this period adapted this style and 
format. 

Palladio’s Monumental style placed the dependencies with their axis to 
the approach lane, while connecting them with quadrant passages. The monu- 
mental style of Mount Vernon (George Washington’s plantation and home) 
placed the service areas within these flanking axes giving the service units a 
“village type aura.” 

The first two periods of Virginia mansion building were characterized by 
large rectangular structures that were in Monumental style. With Monticello, 
Thomas Jefferson initiated an aesthetic based on architecture of Greek and 
Roman temples. Jefferson thought this style would be eternally beautiful and 
most slaveholders of that period considered it to be the perfect structural 
form. The construction of Monticello from a planter’s perspective had many 
practical advantages as the rooms often had cross ventilation, stairs were 
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minimized, and the kitchen was removed from the family’s living quarters. It 
along with all other service areas in the design of Monticello, virtually ren- 
dered the slaves invisible; 

The institution of architecture reflects the historical patterns of racist 
and sexist exploitation. Yet the inner workings of this institution are but a 
recent area of analysis. “Visibility and Invisibility” is an attempt to uncover 
some of this, of the reasons for some of the madness of our environment, 
our home. There is much more to uncover, more to learn. . .more to be con- 
tinued. 


DARNELL TATEM 


A SYSTEM OF SLAVERY IN THE REAL 

It’s been a few days now since I first received your letter to prisoners re- 
questing that they write some and let you know how they are doing and 
about the goings on inside because there’s thousands of people out there who 
want to know. Well, I have thought about this matter very strongly and I have 
decided to try my best to relate what it’s like to be in prison when you have 
an outlook on life such as mine. 

I am an African. I was brought up in the streets of Connecticut, New 
York, and large cities in this country, mainly on my own. My outlook on life 
was all that was needed to survive, mainly at the expense of another. So I 
pimped, strong-armed, did stickups, broke into houses, sold drugs, ran long 
and short cons, sold slum jewelry, and was a male prostitute. I picked pockets 
and had women cashing checks. I used almost every kind of drug that I could 
find. 

I come to prison and for the first time I start hearing about why my life 
was the way it was/is, and why I came to have this kind of mentality, and 
what this meant to the people who are in the same position I’m in. This infor- 
mation was so strong to me that I took off with it. I wanted to read every- 
thing I could get my hands on that had to do with revolutionary movement 
and the struggle of oppressed people all over the world, in all manners of op- 
pression. I so strongly identified with this new understanding in life as it per- 
tains to how the world is, that I became an action-minded prisoner, a prisoner 
who took action when it was called for by the prisoners who were leading me. 
I was shown that one must not think domestically only, but as a member of 
humankind. I was schooled about Hitler as it related to gays, something I had 
never known. 

All this time I was going in this manner there was main talk about how 
fucked homos were, out one side of their neck, how they were no good. I 
even read a note by one of the group that stated all faggots need to be killed, 
etc. Then on the other hand, all would sneak and get their dick sucked or 
would speak on another prisoner walking down the hall whose ass was big, 
about how they would like to get into their ass, etc. At meetings, the subject 
of sexual freedom never came up. If it did, it was only in passing, such as 
homos are sick peple, etc. Now dig this; here I am a prisoner who has known 
homos and who is or could be classifed as being bi, hearing all this, but my 
willingness to make this stand was not there. I did not have the heart to make 
a stand on this matter. There were a few times I stated, asked the question, 
when there’s a revolution for real freedom, who were going to be the ones 
who decided who was going to be free and not going to be free, a question 
that put most in the position of not wanting to speak on it. I also started look- 
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ing at the fact that in most of the reading I was getting, there was nothing in 
it about sexual freedom, freedom for homos, etc. Since I have never been the 
kind of person who spoke on sex that I had or would like to have, no matter 
if it was with a woman or a man, I never got into this kind of talk in here, 
where the females of humankind are referred to as “my bitch, that bitch, 
them bitches, or ho’s.” I would also use these terms until it got so I could no 
longer feel I could use such and not feel bad inside, but never talked about 
what I did or liked sexually with the fellas, why I don’t know. So any time I 
had sexual activity in here, I always kept it to myself and did not like others 
getting into what I felt was my personal life. I was to find out as time went 
on that this opened the door for falling in line for one of the tactics that was 
used by the FBI program COINTELPRO under J. Edgar Hoover, to wipe out 
the Black Power movement in the U.S.A. The tactic was character assassina- 
tion, in the eyes of those I, at the time, felt were about the business of train- 
ing their minds for the freedom of all humankind. The pigs here use this tac- 
tic and other prisoners were their tool many times. That finally became clear 
to me after I read the book Animal Farm by George Orwell. So I started to 
think about this and I kept thinking— could these be the kind of people who 
were in organizations outside these walls who say they are fighting oppression. 

I also could never get out of my mind that if there was a change in power 
and these people were in control then most likely I would die along with all 
the other homos , no mater that I put my life on the line, etc. So this left me 
not knowing if I should just forget about all this revolutionary shit and just 
look on myself like I used to, or should I try to work out a new way for me 
to fit into the things that matter about the lives like mine. So like Marvin Gaye 
I have put myself in exile, to try and find out just what, who, how, etc. The 
job is even rougher because I am African living here in North America. So as I 
search for the road, I think I don’t catch hell because I am Catholic, Muslim, 
Baptist, etc., but because I am African. 

Then I add to it the new understanding I have gotten about sexual op- 
pression and I come to the fork in the road. I don’t even know if there should 
be a fork, but there is at this time. I look for history on African homosexual- 
ity, but I have found nothing because like much African history, it’s hard 
to find, if there ever was such work done. 

In my very active stage in this prison, I dealt with many people who 
work in this system of “justice.” Those who have been placed in the position 
to help the prisoner are very slick sellout artists. They are there to get their 
checks, not to make any change for the prisoners, so as to create a place 
where the prisoners will be left some responsiblity over their lives so they will 
not be fully stripped of self respect, if there was any left. These so-called om- 
budsmen, legal assistants to prisoners, don’t really do anything that can help 
bring about change for prisoners. Most of the time they will back and justify 
the violation of your rights by the administration. And if they do ask they 
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will check into a request, then in the end nothing is really done. I still have 
cases from 1977 that have not been taken care of. 

The local TV stations will not let the public know what is really going on 
in here and will report anything that the department tells them. Case in point: 
I was stabbed in the belly and neck with an ice pick by a racist prisoner with 
the help of racists pigs in the Max-segregation block recreation yard as the 
pigs looked on until I dropped him, and he and his boys were getting beat up. 
Then the pig in the tower shot his gun. Now the news on the local TV station, 
channel 3 in Hartford, reported that there was a fight between white and 
Spanish prisoners and never did change their tale even after I sent them a let- 
ter on the real thing. As to the matter of other organizations who claim to be 
about the aid of prisoners, this I have never found to be true. They only do 
things that will get their names in the news, etc. And whether people want to 
face it or not, people on the outside don’t give a fuck about prisoners. Some 
may write to pen pals, but for real help, if it’s requested by the prisoner, he/ 
she s cut off or made to feel from the jump street that they ain’t nothing if 
they even make the request. Prison is a place where once you’re there, that’s 
it. Now there may be a few, very few, who get the help they seek, but’ this is 
often from people who are looking to satisfy their own emotional trips. This 
in itself is oppressive. I have not even been able to understand why this is the 
case, but one of the reasons I think it is the case is because it’s not “in” to do 
such. 

The courts are the most racist aspect of the nation. This is not a state- 
ment made by a crazed prisoner who read this in a book, but by a man who 
has been m since Ford was president. I have dealt with the criminal justice 
system in this land ever since I was seven years old. It’s the system of slavery 
in the real. And like the song goes, “don’t nobody wants you when you’re 
down and out.” It’s a system that works to drive people apart as far as it can, 
unlike African systems which work on bringing people closer together in 
those countries that still have a system that’s working. Everyone uses the 
prisoner, the religious types, the politicians, the so-called radical groups, etc. 
They all point out what they do for the poor prisoner. In the end it ain’t 
worth nothing. 

Therefore, when the doors are opened there’s no telling what’s coming 
out. It should be soldiers for the fight, but that’s a joke in the eyes of those 
on the other side of the wall. There ain’t no John Browns of the mind out 
there to take on this system that keeps this madness going and going from 
generation to generation. Like Marvin Gaye sang, “There’ll come a time when 
the world won’t be singing, flower won’t grow, bells won’t be ringing, who 
really cares, who’s willing to try to save a world that is destined to die?” 

I felt while people are looking up in the sky for the bomb, the bomb has 
already gone off right in their front yards. Because of revolutions in other 
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countries, that has meant an end to cheap labor and goods. Those on the 
other side of the wall have come on hard times. So who is there to fight with 
and for the prisoner? How can this be done? 

Yes, I have to fight for sexual freedom because we are all human and this 
is just. Yes, I must fight for the end of the criminal justice system because it 
is a slow death for us all. Yes, I must be about the business of standing with 
the oppressed of the world over and I hope I’m able to come out of self-exile 
and move on. 

But after I have written all this, still the bars will be full on the weekend, 
there will be parties and joy expressed all over by those who will not under- 
stand. 

I am an African prisoner here in the U.S.A. Is there anyone real or am I 
just a sucker, the only one who has gotten the joke? 


This essay was originally published by Gay Community News (October 1, 
1983) 
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ISAAC GLEN SMITH 


TAKING IT TO THE STREETS 

From the inner depths of a lily-white vessel, come the voices of those 
confined here. . . .“You, the people on the outside, have been and are con- 
stantly being deceived about this vessel. From your viewpoint looking in, it 
seems as if you are viewing a ‘Pleasure Yacht’ or a ‘Cabin Cruiser’, who’s cap- 
tain runs a rather tight ship.” This is only an illusion that is projected by 
skilled magicians, in an effort to keep their vessel, (one that you paid for and 
will continue to furnish with funds), afloat. Why the deceptions and illusions? 
(One trip into the bowel of this Pleasure Yacht, would provide you with the 
answers. Your consciousness would be astounded by the impact of the things 
that your eyes would see; Your stomach would give up its contents as realiza- 
tion dawns on you. “That you have actually financed and condoned the es- 
tablishment of SLAVE SHIPS.”) 

Out of our love for you and our need to see you smile, we have allowed 
ourselves to be used as projection, to make you believe that everything is fine. 
Have you ever wondered why it takes us so long to get to the visiting room, 
whenever you come? Wonder no longer: We must first wash away the filth 
and grime that clings to us like second skins. Then we must choose the proper 
facial expression. In our desires to keep you from worrying, we become ad- 
vocates to the deception and illusions. Have you noticed how shallow our 
conversations are and that our eyes constantly gleam? No! We are not indulg- 
ing in drugs. The shallowness is because we know that if we would say the 
things we feel, the gleam, which are our unshed tears, would begin to flow 
and that would only bring tears to your eyes and this we couldn’t bear. 

In allowing ourselves to become advocates to the deception and illusions, 
we are destroying all steps that have been and are being taken toward forward 
progress. In our efforts to keep you from worrying, we are strangling what 
should be a nationwide cause; THE DESTRUCTION OF ALL DRY-DOCKED 
SLAVE SHIPS. These words may hurt you and cause you worry but if we 
don’t speak them, they will destroy us. When you see the tears freely flowing 
from our eyes, do not become weak, allow those tears to give you strength. 
The strength of conviction to take our Pleas of Appeal beyond these walls. 
We are voices that I can only acknowledge through you. When I see you next 
and you hear these words, hopefully you will be, TAKING IT TO THE 
STREETS. 



BLACKHE ART Z: THE PRISON ISSUE 


Performance Piece 


ASSOTTO SAINT: Text 
JAAN HOLMGREN: Music 

BLACK FAG # 1 

(a performance art piece in 3 parts) 

“One’s outer life passes in a solitude haunted by the masks of others; One’s 
inner life passes in a solitude haunted by the masks of one’s self.” 

Eugene O’Neill 

. .a bathroom is the only place where at one time or another, you got to be 
naked, baby.” 

Counsel Wright 


CHARACTERS 

the performer, the voice on the vocoder & the audience/ 

SETTING & PROPS 

a bathroom: a sink, a tub, a bowl, a mirror hanging above the sink & a ham- 
per, all surrounded by a white fence/ 

23 masks, each revealing a different facet of the performer’s personality & 
also different masks for the audience/ 

hello wonderland: a round painting, childlike, simple, consisting of a mountain 
of black brushstrokes & out of the mountaintop rises a sun giving off different 
bright colored rays/ in the sky area of the painting these words from GENE- 
SIS: “in the beginning, god created the heavens & the earth was without form 
& void & the darkness was upon the face of the earth & the spirit of god 
moved upon the face of the waters & god said let there be light & there was 
light,” are written/ 

cruising costume: black patrick sneakers, 501 levis & ripped t-shirt/ 
a dancer’s brief that the performer wears from the beginning/ 
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TIME 

halloween night/ 


MUSIC 

a special synthesizers’ recording track was made for this piece & is available 
by contacting the authors/ 


HALLOW WE IN 

(each spectator is given a mask which he or 
she is instructed to wear during the ritual/ 
spotlight on the performer washing his face 
in the sink then raises it to face the mirror) 
after each time i wash up 

i fantasize which one of my many faces i will be seen in/ 

(indicating the various masks that hang on 
the mirror) 

count them all, twenty-three & 

coming up with brand new ones you ain’t seen yet/ 

(takes down a mask, puts it on & acts the 
part) 

i can be all slicked-up jerry curls 

shades pulled down, walking real heavy 

& acting like any bourgeois niggah dressed right out of ebony/ 

(takes off the mask, takes down another & 
acts the part) 

this is how i look on monday mornings 

listening to the news which do nothing but present me with pressure 

trying to trace myself in a calendar 

because when i leave the office on friday afternoons 

i clock the world out of my mind/ 

ain’t got responsibility to nobody except be happy/ 

you see, the powers that be are going to blow 

this whole planet off the face of the universe 

including me, that’s destiny/ 

by the end of the century, a fait accompli/ 

at least if they do it on a weekend 

i’ll go on a slightly highhhhher level. . .know what i mean/ 

(takes off the mask, takes down another 
which he puts on & acts the part) 
many of you have seen the carefree me 
footloose like a true sissy on a disco floor/ 
ouh ouh ouh ouh. . .ouh ouh ouh. . .please don’t step on my corns 
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i’ll whiz by you, easy like the summer breeze/ 

(takes off the mask, takes down another 
one which he puts on then acts it out) 
this one here ranks as my all-time favorite 
poor little me, sitting in a bar 

looking like bette after she done lost one of her lovers 
eyes of pretty promises, sipping the anxiety/ 

(takes off the mask, takes down another 
which he puts on then acts the part) 
once in a while, i yearn for past good times 
with all those extended one-night stands who 
in the short run just didn’t understand 
i get misty & depressed 
drink, hitting the hard stuff that is 
but on this full moon halloween night 
no time for memories or misery/ 

(takes off the mask) 

besides liquor & tissues cost a pretty penny/ 
let me open my nut-bag & bring out. . . 

(opens the hamper & takes out his cruising 
mask & attire which he puts on as he 
describes them) 
my black patrick sneakers. . . 

these 501 levis & ripped t-shirt that help express best my figure/ 
i’m going to be muthah vampire & hit the streets 
head crowned tight with a red rag 
padded with this 9-inch ad/ 

(pressing his penis) 

have you ever seen a bitch with her tail? 
ain’t nothing new! 

(opens the fence door & walks off stage) 
i’ve been out here for trouble & survival 
since i started making this scene at 16/ 

(strolls amidst the audience) 
do you feel i’m putting on an act for you? 
what would you like me to do with something that’s first nature 
something that all of us somehow find so real & we can’t quite kill/ 
houhhhh. . . . 

(strolls amidst the audience, admiring 
their masks) 

actually halloween is small-time treat 

compared to the nightly eerie reality of Christopher st./ 

i don’t get why us gays fuss much over it/ 
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same old pick your prick trick & treat that started on day one/ 

if i may say, some of us look like we’ve been here since the day after/ 

i guess one night a year we got to pretend 

that’s not how we come on to each other/ 

all this is just a put-on. . . 

or maybe it’s the night of realization that we’ve been masked all along 
so we hide behind faked ones 
remaining strangers. . . 

(keeps walking amidst the audience as if 
in a trance, examining them for the first 
time) 

strangers. . . 
strangers. . . 
strangers. . . 

strangers. . .forever strangers. . . 

(for two minutes or so he goes into a self- 
observation, watching everything going on 
around him & watching himself/ it’s also 
a fear process) 

here i am with some thousands shadows of myself 
looking for the next smoke 
applying needles to open up 
dropping the alcohol 

playing all kinds of jungle games to survive 
each one of us carrying on his own war 
so guarded we don’t even know what we’re guarding 
never cutting through the madness/ 

long ago i lost track whether i’m coming, going, in between 
or just having one bad dream & i thought this was the real thing/ 
can’t breathe. . . 
been shrinking inside. . . 

ain’t got guts ot touch the lifelessness in my life/ 

(he bends down & picks up dirt from the 
floor & rubs if on his face) 

i’m going to scratch off my reality these fucked up fantasies 
that do me in ’stead of lead the real me out. . . 

(he scratches harder & harder) 

out. . . 
out. . . 

(he scratches desperately for two minutes 
or so, removing the cruising mask to 
reveal another) 
like some ghost catching hell 
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i am crazed with pain. . . 

(starts a rain dance) 
got to dance. . .dance. . .dance. . . 
dance for the rain. . . 

(dances crazier & crazier back to the 
stage/fade out) 


MINESHAFT 

(spotlight on bathtub where the performer 
bathes, suds covering his entire body/ 
he is staring at a white mask on the wall / 
he is transfixed by it) 

from childhood 

i carried my blackness as a cross/ 
knocked out 
white nails/ 

(he gets up & takes the mask down, examines 
it, relieving a memory) 

i am done though 

done with hunting after white guys to raise me high. . . 
done with easing good through many of their wild fantasies. . . 
done with the bitter silence that gnaws like cancer. . . 

’cause last night 

(looking back at the tub) 
in that tub at the mineshaft 
bare, i stared 

beyond the still thick smoke 
beyond the bulged crotches 
beyond the milling flies 

beyond the blessed beauties, statues posed ’gainst the walls 
beyond those boys bent for joy 

beyond the dreams of bathing in a thousand white dudes’ cum 
to wash a dark shade off my skin 

beyond the dreams of their fingers grasping my head still 
to wave the wooliness out of my hair 
beyond the dreams of their golden showers 
a’ falling 

a’ streaming hot over my face 
to melt the imperfect 
beyond 
beyond 
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i shut my eyes for an instant to forget the hurt 

i never loved 

been loved as i needed/ 

(he cracks the mask in his hands & drops 
the pieces in the tub) 

i screamed 

ran out to the piers like a mad man 

my big uncut dick beating beep beep ’gainst my belly 

reaching for the horizon/ 

deep into the hudson i plunged 

sailed on a thousand waves to the rhythm of twenty million black hearts’ beat 
aspired 

my arms full with the soft sun 
demystified. . . 

(he gets sick as if wanting to vomit then) 
runs to the bowl/ 
fade out) 

HELLO WONDERLAND 

(we hear the sound of a toilet flushing/ 
spotlight on performer, vomiting in the 
bowl / 

feeling better, he raises his face) 

when i was 9 

a smile, a kind word were my winning numbers/ 
i wanted to be a priest/ 

there was something ’bout christ & the gift of the magi 
i thought had to be delivered more to the universe/ 
i also wanted to be an artist/ 

i got holy magic out of mixing colors that spellbound me for fours/ 

the earth was wonderland 

wonderland was a rainbow in my child’s mind/ 

(sits on the toilet bowl) 

as i got older 
discovered 

trusted all my black gay elements 
i found out ’bout labels. . . 
paid the price/ 

when even the church i counted on had no place for me 
i wrecked the altar i had built in my bedroom 
cut the lillies & daisies 
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burned all the saints’ pictures 

& deep in my backyard, buried the statue of jesus of prague 
a statue i had adored/ 

for the next sixteen years i locked myself inside my gayness 
where i felt safest 

lately tried desperately to lead a carefree life 
letting my mind be preoccupied with the dollar 
& surviving sexual services 
cause i am a product of america / 
i scratched my ass & got glad with the 9 to 5/ 
but coming home after tripping all night long 
as i closed my eyes 

i heard screaming fetuses plucked out of wombs 
i heard a billion babies’ bellies growl 

i heard a.i.d.s who will be next. . .a.i.d.s. who will be next. . . 
i heard america 

england 

russia 

france 

china 

& india racing arms in arms 

i heard 60 megaton bombs ticking a requiem for new-york city 

i heard the grenades in el Salvador popping like firecrackers on july 4th. 

i heard the firing squad in iran 

i heard Palestine’s dreams blown up 

i heard Zimbabwe’s moans & groans 

i heard haitians yearning to breathe 

i heard the crosses crackle in ireland 

i heard the swastikas being planted on lawns 

i just can’t take one more moonie with plastic smiles 

selling me roses that don’t smell 

i can’t take the pope kissing the ground 

where jerry falwell stomps & waves the bible like a weapon 

i can’t take the city council voting down my civil rights 

i hear all this shit that ain’t music 

i get sick & can’t sleep easy / 

(he vomits into the bowl) 
the nightmare life has become is much too brutal 
that i lock myself in this bathroom/ 
i can’t help but fall inside the tears/ 

(after a while we hear a vocoder voice sing 
the following) 

“in the beginning, god created the heavens & the earth & the earth was 
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without form & void & the darkness was upon the face of the earth & the 
spirit of god moved upon the face of the waters & god said let there be light 
& there was light.” 

(he raises his face out of the bowl as if 
recognizing the voice) 
i remember when i first read those words 
child of nine that i was 

i sought in my own fashion to manifest my feelings 
for the beauty of creation/ 

(he gets up & swings the mirror to reveal 
a painting) 

“WONDERLAND,” my first painting 

my first painting which survived the turbulence of the angry years/ 
my first painting which survived because there’s an innocence 
to be treasured like stuff dreams are made of/ 

(he takes the painting down & tears it 
apart then throws the pieces at the 
audience/ he keeps the frame) 
i release it to you like birds 
i release it to you like birds in the sky/ 
from now on, i shall carry this frame to every street corner 
so we may see what we have done 
how empty we’ve become/ 
beyond the stage 

(walks off stage with the frame) 
beyond the performances 
beyond the costumes 
beyond the masks that have imprisoned us 
beyond the labels that have rendered us impossible 
in an act of love, we could come together 
naked 

& recreate piece by piece our WONDERLAND/ 

(walks amidst the audience as he sings) 
hello, you out there 
how do you do? 

hello, what has happened to me & you? 
hello, do you care 
for something new? 

hello, what is our world been coming to? 

don’t you see the nukes they plant at our doors 
don’t you smell the fish that rot on our shores 
don’t you hear the leaves that fall from our trees 
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don’t you eat that crap they sell in our stores 
don’t you feel our bodies’ unhealing sores 
don’t you hear these pleas that burst out of me/ 

hello, you out there 
wake up & stand/ 

hello, when will we bring this waste to end? 
hello, do you care 
to lend a hand? 

hello, let’s build again our wonderland 
let’s build again our wonderland 
let’s build again our wonderland. . . 

(then he says) 

4 billion birds flocking together with all their songs 

such a colorful canvas. . . 

ouh. . .what a winning that would be!!! 
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BLACKHEART 2: THE PRISON ISSUE 


Book Reviews 


ISAAC JACKSON 

Black Men/White Men: A Gay Anthology , edited by Michael J. Smith 
Published in 1983 by Gay Sunshine Press. 


Now more than ever the gay male movement needs an anthology that 
unites black and white gay men in constructive dialogue around the issue of 
race and sex in America. It is because of the potential that Black Men/White 
Men had to develop a progressive audience for antiracist gay writers, its fail- 
ure to acknowledge the full implications of its subject matter makes this book 
not merely bad, but an embarrassment. 

If white gay men want to insist on presenting themselves as reactionary 
Christopher Street gay libera tionists, that’s one thing. But when they start 
dragging my humanity and dignity down with them into the insanity of white 
America, I must be strong in my criticism. As a black gay activist and cultural 
worker, I find Black Men/White Men offensive-an exploitative cheap shot, 
low on literary standards and ambitions and devoid of progressive political 
theory (except in one essay by Joe DeMarco, Gay Racism). Black Men/White 
Men is intended to appeal to a white readership. 

Anthology editor and founder of Black And White Men Together, an in- 
terracial organization of gay men, Michael J. Smith is described in the intro- 
duction to an interview with him included in this volume as “a ‘pretty white 
boy’ from Harvard. . .with money. . Jike most people I guess, I come from a 
lily-white background.” Apparently, Mr. Smith stills thinks the world of gay 
publishing should remain a lily-white world, since he did not see fit to share 
the editorial responsibility of this anthology with a black gay man. This 
would have been an appropriate choice given the theme of Black Men/White 
Men. 

And perhaps Mr. Smith believes that only white men will want to read 
and buy this book. Otherwise he would not have profusely illustrated the an- 
thology with the photographs of black men in the nude by white male pho- 
tographer Calvin Anderson of Sierra Domino. Why aren’t there similar photo- 
graphs of white men? Using these photos in this fashion continues the tradi- 
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tion of the black person as sex object in white racist America. Out of context 
as they are, without a foreword or introduction to this anthology, these 
photographs, and the racist content of many of the stories, can be used to 
fuel a number of white racist fantasies. Frankly, black men have grown tired 
of white men talking about our dicks for a long time now, and Mr. Smith 
should know better. Too many black men have been hung from trees because 
we are supposed to be more hung than whites. Why do all the photographs 
show erect huge penises? Where are the images of black men in struggle? In- 
stead we are portrayed in positions of submission to the white male gaze. In- 
stead of bemoaning superficial issues like racism in the personal ads, (“No 
blacks”— racism in the gay press), Mr. Smith should have let a black man (or 
men) help shape the direction of this volume. 

How else can I explain an anthology where two short stories are centered 
on encounters with black gay men and white gay men in public restrooms 
(Chester by Lyle Glazier, Transit House by Mark Ameen. In Ameen’s story, 
the black man doesn’t have a name like the other characters, he’s called The 
Dark One. (He has a big dick, of course). How else can I explain why the 
piece written by ‘anonymous’ on the effects of apartheid on gay interracial 
relationships is in this book. The piece is an extended apology for the white 
supremacist regime of the U.S.A. (Union of South Africa). In Far Away — An 
Interracial Gay couple in South Africa, we are told, “The apartheid policy, 
designed to preserve the ‘purity’ of the races, isn’t that much concerned with 
gay people — we can’t have babies, you see.” What kind of cop-out is that? 
Even if this fact was true (and it isn’t for South Africa has very tough laws 
against gay people) that does not excuse gay men and lesbians from speaking 
out and struggling against racist South Africa. Instead of calling on the gay 
male community to support the African National Congress, who have been 
waging a fight for freedom for years to free South Africa, Far Away con- 
cludes, “It’s winter in South Africa, coming into spring. North of the equator, 
it’s summer, becoming fall. Things are different, yet things are the same.” 
How picturesque. However, in Soweto I imagine the view is a little different. 

In “A Fine White Boy” (A True Story) by Gabe Sims we read: “There 
I wa^, a 6’3%” nigger cuddling on the couch with a short, muscular white red- 
neck with my feet sticking over the couch!” (emphasis mine). This is typical 
of much of the black writers in this volume. Selected, I suppose, for their ap- 
parent lack of black political consciousness as to blend in nicely with weather 
reports from sunny South Africa. I found many of the black writers to be of- 
fensive in their naivete. Darryl Towles writes in Black And Gay that he thinks 
his choice for white men as sexual partners is “really no different than prefer- 
ring vodka to scotch. . . .,” yet in the same paragraph he admits, “when I was 
growing up, most of the male images I was exposed to were virile, masculine, 
all-American white types.” The article is truly confused. I know there are in- 
terracial couples who do not bring racism willingly into the bedroom from 
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the mainstream culture. Unfortunately, Mr. Smith chose to present the worst 
aspects of interracial gay culture in this collection. 

There are a few selections that rise above the muck. In general the poetry 
is better than the prose and interviews. Langston Hughes’ poetry of course is 
great, but they work better in Hughes’ own anthology of his work (Selected 
Poems, Vintage Books, 1974) where his vision of black humanity is in full 
force, unhindered by the works and images surrounding it here. Salih Michael 
Fisher, Bruce Nugent, and Richard Witherspoon are fresh sensitive black 
poets with a gift for composition. Bruce Nugent being the most ‘modern’ in 
his approach is hard to read in spots, but his prose-poem Smoke, Lilies and 
Jade is fun because of its references to figures in the Harlem renaissance, 
when it was written. 

The white writers don’t fair as well in poetry or essays. Except for Jef- 
frey Beame and Jim Brewer, Jr. the white writers seem vague and self-cen- 
tered. In Beyond The Binary: Race and Sex, Fag Rag editor Charles Shively 
writes an embarrassing essay full of accounts like, “The first black people I 
ever remember seeing. . and “I remember only one black man in Madison 
. . .,” etc, etc. Interracial relationships as a white middle class experience. 
Thanks, but no thank you. 

Such a sloppy anthology only sets back the cause for racial equality in 
the gay movement. It offers no hope for the future, just complacency with 
the status quo and plenty of sex with ‘hot’ black studs. By not challenging his 
lily-white background and perspective, Michael J. Smith has done a disservice 
to black and white gay men throughout the world struggling against racism 
everywhere. 

It is not enough to print a letter from a black prisoner to Michael J. 
Smith (Thick Vegetarian Cum by Roosevelt Williamson) with the sentiment 
that . .white gays got to be the sexiest and loveliest people on earth.” While 
these images of neocolonialism may bring comfort to many white gay men 
that their black men will continue to serve them well, there are many others 
who have long realized that the world doesn’t revolve around white men, gay 
or straight. There is nothing about Black Men/White Men that is new, interest- 
ing or beneficial to black gay men. Its minuses far outweigh any good work 
that unfortunately is in it. I look forward to a better anthology someday soon. 


Langston Hughes: Before And Beyond Harlem by Faith Berry 
Published in 1983 by Lawrence Hill & Company 


If we are to develop a theory of black gay literature and criticism, it is 
important that we begin to recognize each other’s voices. To know what is 
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common among us, and what is special. Langston Hughes is, as he should be, 
recognized as a genius of American twentieth-century letters. His reputation 
is worldwide, his books have been translated into several languages, his pre- 
sence during the Harlem renaissance is legendary. However, Langston Hughes’ 
private life has always been mysteriously down-played. Hughes’ ‘jazz poetry’ 
produced primarily during the Harlem renaissance is perhaps his best known 
work, but it was only a small portion of his prolific output as a writer of po- 
etry, prose, novels, plays, essays, song lyrics and magazine columns. Faith 
Berry’s book finally puts all of Langston Hughes’ life and art in perspective. 

Langston Hughes: Before and Beyond Harlem is a sensitive portrait of 
one of our country’s most gifted writers, who also happened to a black gay 
man. This aspect of Hughes’ life has always been shrouded in secrecy and in- 
nuendo. Everybody knew it was true, but none of Hughes’ friends or associ- 
ates has seen fit so far to discuss what Hughes himself left out of his two 
autobiographies (The Big Sea and I Wonder As I Wander). It was left to Ms. 
Berry to elegantly and tastefully put Mr. Hughes’ sexuality in the context of 
concerns and themes that run through his writing. 

Although Ms. Berry gives us an inkling of her own personal feelings to- 
ward gay people, she doesn’t express an out right opinion one way or the 
other. She simply relates the circumstances of Langston Hughes’ life with 
clarity and extreme readibility. 

At times, she seems to condemn Hughes for never consummating a rela- 
tionship with a woman in his adult years. However, the reader will soon rec- 
ognize the attempts the biographer has made to capture the true ambiances of 
the times she is writing of (the 1920s, 30s and 40s). To expect this book to 
examine Hughes’ life in the context of gay liberation would be a bit much. 
When Ms. Berry writes, for example, “At age thirty-one, he had lost his bat- 
tle against homosexuality, but it was not easy for him to accept defeat.” she 
is writing from a pregay movement perspective. Since the gay movement 
only really came into existence in this country after World War II, it’s hard to 
place Hughes in this context, who spent most of his adult life in the 20s, 30s 
and 40s. I do have to criticize Ms. Berry for using a strict Freudian analysis 
when dealing with the relationships between Hughes and his mother, and the 
connection to Hughes’ homosexuality. “The blame for his fear of the oppo- 
site sex rightly lay with his mother, whose emotional demands had made 
wounds that his father’s indifference had deepened.” 

Ms. Berry is unable to get away from the hetero-sexist model of homo- 
sexuality which places the onus of normalcy with the straights. Fortunately 
these lapses in judgement are few and far between. When she is not relating 
Hughes’ failed attempts at heterosexuality, she is much more sensitive. I was 
particularly moved by the chapter South Of The Border that describes 
Hughes’ travels through Cuba and Haiti during the spring and summer of 
1931. With the Scottsboro case raging in the news as backdrop, Hughes and 
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fellow travelling companion, the painter Zell Ingram, went about working, 
collaborating and partying with fellow young revolutionaries of the era. 
Hughes’ voyage to the world’s first black republic was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. He was immediately disgusted by the racism and poverty that existed 
among black people. Berry makes it clear that Ingram was also gay, and the 
two were probably travelling together as lovers. 

This is important to know for it was during this period Hughes was mak- 
ing a transition from ‘jazz poet’ to ‘social poet’ and would soon be leaving the 
Harlem literari behind forever. It is interesting that this trip was made with 
another black gay artist. Hughes was one step ahead of his contemporaries in 
realizing that the black nationalism the Harlem renaissance represented must 
be aligned with freedom struggles throughout the third world. He soon split 
with Zora Neal Hurston and Alain Locke on political grounds. 

Faith Berry does an excellent job of re-creating the interpersonal dynam- 
ics that took place within the inner circles of the Harlem renaissance. Not 
only does she document the already rumored speculation that Langston, 
Hughes, Wallace Thurman and Countee Cullen were all gay and were friends, 
but she divulges some interesting facts about the relationship of Alain Locke 
and Langston Hughes. Apparently, Alain Locke, a major critic for the Harlem 
renaissance, inventor of ‘the new negro’, had the hots for the young Hughes. 
Hughes was not interested, and Locke spend a considerable amount of energy 
over a ten-year period watching and following Hughes from a bitter, jealous 
distance. 

This had several repercussions on Hughes’ career. He was out of favor 
among a certain set of the ‘niggerati’, of which Locke was the guru. Locke 
was involved in helping to aggravate a dispute between Zora Neal Hurston and 
Langston Hughes over their play Mule Bone. At one point, Hughes and Hurst- 
on enjoyed the patronage of the same rich white woman, Charlotte Mason. 
Locke’s jealously helped poison that relationship too. And when Hughes went 
to the Soviet Union to work on the screen play of a feature film on the Amer- 
ican Civil War, the Soviets were going to make in the early 1930s, Locke was 
on hand too, to report back to Americans negative things on Hughes’ activi- 
ties in communist Russia. Locke was indirectly responsible for the tainting of 
Hughes as a red poet and communist sympathizer. All this because Hughes 
wouldn’t go to bed with him! Berry must be commended for bringing to light 
the fascinating stories behind the legend of Hughes. 

After reading Berry’s book, the written work of Langston Hughes is more 
important, now more than ever. Langston Hughes’ humanity and politics are 
put into a personal perspective that is inspirational to any black gay writer, or 
any writer for that matter. Here you’ll read and understand why he worked 
tirelessly, and often on the edge of bankruptcy for causes he felt needed a po- 
et’s voice. He was a gifted poet, and political activist. His gayness shines forth 
in his writing. He has always brought a sensitivity to his portraits of black 
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family life, particularly black women. That is a rare achievement for black 
American men. Langston Hughes: Before And Beyond Harlem will fill in the 
missing pieces of the puzzle of how he could write so poignantly about wo- 
men’s reproductive rights back in the 30s in the story Cora (in the collection 
of short stories The Ways Of White Folks.) It makes sense because he was a 
gay man and he intuited the connection between gay oppression and the op- 
pression of women. We are all prisoners of shallow sex roles. 

Langston Hughes didn’t have a black gay movement to help him express 
his feelings in an open way, but there is a movement now and we need to ex- 
pand Faith Berry’s excellent biography with a biography and black gay his- 
tory of our own. This book is an excellent starting point. 
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BLACKHEART 1: THE PRISON ISSUE 


Notes on Contributors 


Austin Alexis: has work appearing or forthcoming in Kansas Quarterly , Poetry 
Now, Northern New England Review, Salome. He has been a fellow at the 
Millay Colony, the Wurlitzer Foundation of New Mexico. He currently teaches 
in the New York City School Volunteers Program. 

Armando Alleyne: As an artist, color, texture and design are the screens of 
my eyes. My drawings and paintings are visual interpretations of your image 
partly, yet through my screens. It is a reflection of our culture. I am being. 
From ancient Egypt, to Harlem’s renaissance, to future gay galactic colonies: 
just continue being sweet, progressive, and your lovely gay selves. 

Kenyatta Ombaka Baki: is a prolific writer and revolutionary imprisoned in 
the South. He has just finished his first novel about a black boxer, entitled 
Cockfight. 

Stevie D.L. Belle: Like many of the black gay men incarcerated, writing poet- 
ry is a form of expressing my thoughts, ideologies, and emotions. Also, it’s a 
form of constructive release, alleviating the tension that tends to build up due 
to being incarcerated, black and gay, experiencing the hopelessness of wasted 
years, neglect and rejection by family. I know despair through abuse and be- 
ing a victim of a double standard, yet I’m not giving up. 

Stevie D.L. Belle - 027098-21-3215 
P.O. Box 747 
Starke, FLA. 32091 

Norman Boston: I only have one request: please print my name and address. 
Norman Boston — 053464 
P.O. Box 747 
Starke, FLA. 32901 

Fred Carl: is a founding member of The Blackheart Collective, and a musician 
who is becoming less afraid of writing. 

Anthony Q. Crusor: is a founding member of The Blackheart Collective and a 
student of Columbia University’s School of Architecture. 
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Essex Hemphill: is currently a member of the choral poetry group, CINQUE. 
He is the co-founder and former publisher of Nethula Journal of Contempo- 
rary Art and Literature. He is the author of Diamonds Was in the Kitty and 
Plums published by Arian Press, Washington, D.C. His prose and poetry have 
appeared in Essence, Black Light, and Callaloo. He is currently working on a 
manuscript of poetry entitled “Some of the People We Love Are Terrorists.” 

Isaac Jackson: is a black gay activist and cultural worker. He is a founding 
member of The Blackheart Collective and currently is the managing editor. 
Isaac is the producer of a weekly radio program on WBAI in New York City, 
as well as his own independent video projects. His latest videotape is called 
Fine Tuning For Fleshtones: a meditation on the black male image and ‘tech- 
nocratic sexploitation 5 . His writing and criticism have been published in Black- 
heart 1: Yemonja, The Independent and The Folio. His newest project is the 
creation of Culture House, Inc., a nonprofit publishing house focusing on the 
writings of gay men of color and working class gay men. 

Bobby R. Lyons: I am a black male from out-of-state doing time in the state 
of Florida. I am 36 years of age. I am very open-minded, easygoing, warm and 
affectionate. I have 4 sisters, no mother or father. I have 10 years in on a 40- 
year sentence. All letters will be appreciated with a quick response. 

Bobby R. Lyons — 046677-M-H-U 
P.O. Box 221 
Raiford, FLA. 32083 

B. Nia Ngulu: was born black and births black poems that move out/in to this 
world full-grown totally on their own, standing strong on their own black 
feat. “Mama may have, pappa may have, but God bless the poem that has its 
own.” 

Joe Louis Patterson: I’m from Orlando, Florida. I’m 23 years old. I’m a sen- 
sitive and emotional ‘young 5 man that accepts feelings as part of the mind, 
body and soul. I like for real people and I’ll accept them as they come. 

Joe L. Patterson — 320561 -J-7 
P.O. Box 221 
Raiford, FLA. 32083 

Assoto Saint (aka Yves Lubin): was born in Haiti and lives in New York City 
with his significant other Jaan. They have recently formed a techno-pop band 
called Galiens. Assoto is the author of Rising To The Love We Need and 
Mindshaft; two musical theatre pieces that are part of a trilogy which deals 
with the lives of black gay men. 
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Darnell Tatem: I’m grass roots, poor, runaway, street life, institutions from 
age 7 until now (off and on). . .African history, boxer, know civil, criminal 
and human rights law. I have converted to Christianity and will be a preacher 
once I’m released from prison. I’m preaching now in here and many good 
things have come to pass. 

Darnell Tatem — 13073 
P.O. Box 100 
Somers, CT. 96971 

Njoroge Jawa: is a Philadelphia-born artist who has had several one-man shows 
in the New York City area. 

Donald Wilson: is a black gay man in prison. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
PLEASE READ 


Please send all submissions for publication and all business correspondence to: 

THE BLACKHEART COLLECTIVE 

P.O.Box 1420 

New York, N.Y. 10027 


For artwork: Please send photographs (black and white prints only; glossy 
tones reproduce better than sharp contrast prints) and line drawings (copies 
or photos, no originals please). 

Subscribers: Please notify us of change of address. 

Back issue: Blackheart 1: Yemonja. Poetry, essays, artwork, an excerpt from 
a play and a short story. Some issues slightly damaged. Only a few left, so 
order soon (this is going out of print temporarily). It will definitely be a col- 
lectors item! $4.00. 

Next issue: Due out in November, 1984, Blackheart 3: Stories — The Telling 
of Us. Prose, narrative poetry and illustrations on the lives of black gay men. 
Emphasis will be on material that centers on the lives of black gay men— past, 
present and future. All material must be typed and double spaced. Include a 
self-addressed stamped envelope if you want your work returned. We are de- 
veloping an archive of black gay writing. Please indicate if you want your 
work preserved in this archive. Work included in the archive won’t be re- 
turned, so don’t send originals! The deadline is August 31, 1984. 

Ad rates: Write us for information. 


Friends: The survival of this journal depends on your financial assistance. 
Your contributions will allow us to increase our number of pages, and to pre- 
sent black gay writers in larger format publications. IRS tax deductions are 
now possible. Please write us for details. 


$ 4.00 


